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For the 1982-1983 club year, the Editor's Page will also be the 
President's Page. At the September Committee Meeting the problem of the 
executive positions left unfilled at the September Annual Meeting was 
resolved as follows: - ; 


' President, 4 Eric Wilkinson’ 
Senior Vice-President Rob«Moors (filling the vacancy caused 9 
the-pesignation of E.W, to accept above) 
Junior Vice-President John Lindner 
_ Assistant Secretary Rod‘*Fyffe 
The other positions remain as elected at the September Annual Meeting,i.e. 


“Secretary™ Laurie Leeson 


/ “Treasurer '' Glenisé Moors 


cin addition, Win Demeo was ‘appointed as Membership Officer, and Helen Boon 
as fipeenane I look forward to working with the new executive and eommittee 
«Members in the year ahead. 


“One way in which I hope to be able to vovrbine the Presidential and 
Editorial roles is to encourage the pubiicaticn of more articles like 
"Orchids of the Bendigo District". Mombers with a special knowledge of © 
some aspect of the natural history of gue area have, I feel, an obligation 
to“share that knowledge with others. Articles of this type. serve more than 
one purpose. They not oniy disseminate knowledge which is not readily 
available from any other source, but stintlate interest, and as the letter 

. from Margaret Watts published last month shows, the end result may be an . 
extension of the information by adding new species to the regional list, 
or new-localities, extending the known range of a given species. 


. Publication of "The Birds of the Bendigo District" some years ago’ has 
proved invaluable, especially for begimers, and prowided a list to check 
possible new finds against. The booklet on Eucalypts of the Bendigo area — 
being prepared at present will: also be MEL Sees I wish it had existed 
when I first came to Bendigo. There would be a vary strong case for 
publishing the orchid series in booklet pon when the series is complete, 
and the Mammal Survey Group is working towards documenting the mammals of 
‘the.area, so much has Been and is being done already. ane 


However, there are many other aspects of the natural history of the 
vegion about which I know very little, and I don't always even know where . 
to seek the information. Some- topics which. come ‘to mind are mosses and 
.lichens, grasses (especialiy how to identify the nztive grasses), and 
invertebrates such as spiders, beetles, gnasshoppe ns and others which. I 
encounter at home in the garden, or on field work, and would.like to know 
‘more about, I:do not have the time to embark on the necessary research on 
more than a few of the things which interest me, but I would love to be able 
“to benefit from publication by other people who inay have already’ done 
that: research. I would very much like te be-~ “--m any member who either 
feels that they have something to contribute now, o would be interested. 

’ in researching some topic aoe which there is little local information 
available, 


Freie Wilkinson. Editor, 


LIZARDS OF THE BENDIGO AREA 
by Berry Vardy * 0k 
The lizards of Australia can be divided into five groups, viz, Geckos , 
Dragons, Goannas, legless Lizards and Skinks. The Bendigo area has 
representatives from each group. If one is able to place the lizards ‘into 
their correct groups, then the identification problem-is half over. The’ 
identifying features of each group .are:-- 


1. Gecko Small in size; large eyes with a vertical slit in 
daylight; short, broad tails and thin, flabby, scaly 
skin, in which the individual scales do not RED: 
but We alongside each other. m 


2. Dragon ~ Medium size; dull, rough scales, which lie side by 
x side; largish fend and long, pointed tail’ 


3, Goanna - ~ Usually large and powerfully built; strong nbsp = 
: with long curved claws; long, powerful, heavily built . 
tail, and a long, forked tongue. oy ae dn tes 


4, Legless Lizard Very snake like in appearance, but body is round nather 
: than flattened, and the tail is very mp ear openin,s: 
remnants of hind legs. Ce Pine 


5. Skinks Any lizard which does not fall into the other four 
groups must be a skink. Typically it comes out during 
the day, loves sunshine, and is fast moving. They have 
well developed limbs with five fingers and five tces;. 
round pupils; smooth, shiny scales which overlap , and. 
which are more or less equal in size. This is certainly 
the largest froup or family of Australian and Bendigo” 

_lizards, and includes a wide range of diverse 
characteristics. 


.. Twenty two species of lizards are known from the Bendigo | area, of which 
three are Geckos , two are Dragons, two are Goannas, two are Legléss Lizards. 
and the remaining thirteen are Skin's. The various species are” Y GAC 
below. 


1. . Geckos 
Marbled Gecko, Phyllodactylus marmoratus 


Like all geckos, the Marbled Gecko comes out at night, ancl can Rovecard and 
regenerate its tail, vocalises, and lays solid shelled eggs. During the 
day the Marbled Gecko lives under the bark and gains warmth by following 
the sun around under .the bark, as it does not like the direct sun, Of the 
three geckos to be found in the Bendigo area, this one adapts most readily 
to the suburban environment. It is found throughout most of the district,- 
but does not appear to extend much further south than Castlemaine. 


Features: marbled appearance, large discs on fingers and toes, and grows 
to about four inches (10 cm) long. 


* This article is based on the lecturc g-ver, to the August meeting. 


4, 
LIZARDS OF THE BENDIGO AREA continued 


Stone or Wood Gecko, Diplodactylus vittatus 


A small lizard growing to three inches long, and found wder rocks and 1025 
over most of the Bendigo area. hte 


Features: The general colour is light brown, with a pale grey zig-zag 
stripe starting on the head and finishing on the tail. Small 
discs on fingers and toes. 


Barking or Thick-tailed Gecko, Underwoodosaurus milii 


The Barking Gecko is our largest, most common, and certainly our most 
colourful gecko. It lives under stones and rocks, sometimes in groups. ~~ 
usually alone. Sometimes when alarmed this lizard will raise its body om 
the tips of its toes, blow itself up with air and leap forward an inch ox 
so towards the aggressor while uttering a loud squeak. Its bite does nov 
hurt at all. 


Features: Purplish colouring with yellow spots on head and body, and white 
stripes on the tail. Fingers and toes without discs. It can 
grow te eight inches, but four inches would be an average sine. 
This species is illustrated on the cover of this issue. 


2. Dragons : 
Bearded Dragon or Jew Lizard, Amphibolurus barbatus 


On these warm spring days a Bearded Dragon may be seen sunning itself 

on the road or perhaps a fence post, for they are very partial to the 
warmth of the sun. They are found over the whole of the Bendigo area, but 
become more common further north. A large specimen has really quite a wic. 
ranging diet, including small mammals, nestling birds, large insects, 
centipedes, spiders, wildflowers and vegetable matter. They can grow up 0 
two feet long. Although all dragons can change their colour to suit thei 
surroundings, the Bearded Dragon certainly has the greatest range from bicy 
through red and yellow to white, or any combination of these. 


Features: A distinctive beard which becomes proportionately larger as the 
lizard grows. The tail is a little longer than the head and body 
Tree Dragon or Jacky Lizard, Amphibolurus muricatus 


The Tree Dragon is indeed a fast running lizard, which will get up on its 
hind legs when pursued. It lives mainly in the forested areas and is 
generally arboreal in nature. These dragons have a limited ability to 
change colour, managing only some alteration in the pattern colours. 


Features: The tail, which is long and slender, is about twice the length 
of the body. 
TO BE CONTINUED 


(The Goannas, Legless Lizards and Skinks of the Bendigo are “ill be deal 
with in Part 2 next month. ) is 


THE ORCHIDS OF BENDIGO AND DISTRICT 


- PART 5, THE GREENHOODS OF BENDIGO 
(THE SPECIES WITH SINGLE FLOWERS) 
by Bob Allen and Tom Patullo 


The largest representative group of the Bendigo terrestrial orchids 
is the Greenhoods, of which nineteen species have been located to date 
in our district, Hardly a month goes by without some of the Greenhoods 
being in flower. 


The great English botanist Robert Brown, who spent four years in 
Australia, used the name Pterostylis to describe these orchids. The name 
is derived from two Greek words, pteron, meaning a wing, and stylos, 
meaning a column. All Greenhoods, no matter how much they vary, have a 
winged column. Some are completely green, whilst others are green with 
additional stripes of darker green or various shades of brownish red. The 
name Greenhood comes from the fact that the dorsal sepal is arched well 
forward, and as this sepal and the two lateral petals are all fused together, 
a hood is formed enclosing the colum etc.. The method used by the Greenhoods 
to pollinate their flowers is quite amazing, and is described in this months 
"ORCHID FACTS", ° 


One of the main enemies of the Greenhood orchids is the White-winged 
Chough, These birds churn up the ground with their beaks in search of the 
large juicy tubers. 


. Many of our Greenhoods grow in large colonies, and if anyone has ever 
wondered just how long these colonies exist, I can give some idea by quoting 
an article written by Miss W. Bennett in "The Bendigo Naturalist", Vol.1, 
No.3, page 19, under the heading "Reports and Observations". It reads as 
follows :- "In the year 1888 gravel for use in the construction of the 
Bendigo-Heathcote railway line was taken. from a hilltop at Longlea. 
Because of the removal of the gravel the roots of the trees were exposed 
to a depth of two feet six inches, In the shallow, hollow stump of one of 
these trees a colony of greenhoods were-evidently established before the 
ground level was lowered. Later we saw the orchids there each season until 
1927, but had not looked again until last year (1966), when we found that 
a mass of greenhood leaves were still there. Last week (9th September) 
we found fading flowers easily identified as Pterostylis robusta, several 
faded flowers, and a mass of Pterostylis leaves in the same old stump". 
(W.Bennett, 13-9-1967) 


How long the orchids were in existence before the gravel was taken 
away we do not know, but from 1888 to 1967 gives us the knowledge that 
they had lasted 79 years. If they are still going strong (and I will ask 
Winnie Bennett) we could add another fifteen years to make the known time 
94 years, 


The leaf pattern varies greatly with the different species. Some have 
leaves which clasp the stem, some form a rosette around the base of the 
stem, lapping each other like the tiles on a roof, some protrude as a 
side shoot, and some wither away before the flower appears. 


Some Greenhoods have only one flower on the stem, whilst others have 
two or more flowers. It is the single flowered group which we deal with 
in this issue, and they are discussed in order from commonest to rarest 
as follows: 


Pterostylis nana, P.nutans, P.revoluta, P.curta, P.robusta, P.plumosa, 
P, alata, and P.pedunculata. 


6. 
THE ORCHIDS OF BENDIGO AND DISTRICT continued 


Pterostylis nana Dwarf Greenhood 


nana — dwarf 


A very good specimen of this orchid would be six inches high, but usually 
they are much shorter. They are found throughout the Bendigo district and 
’ are found in both the moist gully areas and in the hard ‘round of the 
Whipstick, Dr. Jim Willis states that the Dwar Greenhood is Australia's 
most widespread orchid. The single dainty flower is wholly green, erect, 
and the points of the lower lip protrude high above the hood. The stem is 
surrounded by a basal rosette of small leaves, with some leaf-like bracts 
sheathing the stem. These orchids, like many other greenhoods, grow in 
colonies and enjoy damp places. The labellum is short, oblong, and not 
visible through the small opening in the hood. A good identification 

for this orchid is a small hook shaped lobe, situated on the inside of the 
sinus. The flowering period is late winter and early spring. 


’ Pterostylis nutans Nodding Greenhood 
nutans - nodding 


This orchid is common throughout the district, and is a lover of damp 
situations.A rosette of several large, net veined, wavy edged leaves 
surrounds the stem. The flower stem has several sheathing bracts, and in 
the damp gullies can be quite high, but in our conditions averages up to 
seven inches. The flower is green, with sometimes the tips of the dorsal 
sepal and lateral petals brownish, and is roughly one inch long, curved 
over in a nodding position with the opening facing downwards. The lateral 
sepals are joined for one third of their length pointing downwards, except 
for the free ends which point out horizontally. 


We found a group in the Grampians, growing on a rotten tree trunk. I asked 
the bus driver (who knew nothing about wildflowers) what he thought of 
these orchids. I thought his reply was surprising, but accurate, when he 
said "They look like Brahman Bulis." 


Like all the Greenhoods, thé labellum is sensitive, curved over like the 
flower, and is brownish and blunt tipped. 


They grow in large colonies, and flower in late winter and spring. 
They are found in all Australian states except Western Australia. 


Pterostylis revoluta Autumn Greenhood 


revoluta - incurved at the edges, referring to the wings of the colum 


This beautiful orchid has the largest flower of the Bendigo Greenhoods, 
being nearly two inches long. As the stem is up to seven inches high, 

it presents a lovely sight. The flower is green and white, with some 
brown streaks, and wherever found has large numbers of basal leaves, 
but few flowers. The stem hes up to five stem bracts. The hood protrudes 
into a long filiform tip pointing downwards, and the sepal points are 
long, wide apart, and rear up high above the flower. The labellum is 
long, thin and curved downwards. 


Whilst the Autumn Greenhood is quite widespread, it is by no means common. 
It has been noted at Spring Gully, Scout park, One Tree Hill, and the. 
Whipstick etc.. As its common name suggests, it flowers in the autum. 
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Pterostylis curta Blunt Greenhood 
curta - blunt 


The flower of the Blunt Greenhood is dark green, sometimes with brownish 
markings. It is erect and noticeably broad, giving the appearance of being 
as broad as high. The segments are all short and blunt, and the interior 
of the hood is easily seen from the outside. The vernacular name of curta 
means shortened, and refers to the short tips of the lateral sepals, 
which do not exceed the hood. The four to five inch stem has up to three 
loosely sheathing bracts, and rises from a rosette of several large 
leaves. The labellum is twisted, and is a rusty brown. This orchid, 

like many other Greenhoods, loves damp, rocky situations. They are to 

be found in two or three places on One Tree Hill, and at Sedgwick, 

Mt. Ida, Mt. Korong, etc.. The flowering period is spring. 


Pterostylis robusta Larger Striped Greenhood 
robusta —- robust 


This orchid grows to roughly five inches high and has around five stem 
leaves clasping the stem. They are lance shaped and pointed, increasing 

in size up the stem to nearly two inches long. The ground leaves are ovate, 
but are not present when the plant is in flower. The flower is large, 

being over one inch long, with deeper green stripes, and gradually curving 
forward at the tip. The points of the lateral sepals are long, and protrude 
well above the hood. The plant resembles P. alata, except for its strong, 
robust form. The labellum is an irritable claw, and is over half an inch 
long. The pointed tip does not protrude through the flower opening. It 
varies in colour, with brown markings. 


It grows in colonies, but is fairly rare in our district. It has been 
recorded from several spots on each side of the Bendigo-Echuca railway 
line, between Goornong and Elmore; from the Goornong tip area, Longlea, 
the Whipstick and Rushworth. It flowers fromdune to August. 


Pterostylis plumosa Bearded Greenhood 


piumosa - referring to the yellow plumes or hairs on the labellum 


This orchid has its basal leaves in a dense rosette of several layers, 
with some of them ascending up the stem. There is also a leaf like bract 
half way up the stem, and another just below the flower. The one inch 
long flower is green, finely net veined and erect, with the hood ending 
in a fine point. 


The Bearded Greenhood differs entirely from all other Greenhoods in its 
quite unique labellum. This organ is about three quarters of an inch 

long, and is adorned with many long, thin yellow hairs. The slightest 

puff of wind is enough to stir these hairs, and with a conspicuous 

greenish knob at the end, its purpose no doubt is to attract insects to 
aid in the pollination of the flower, The lateral sepals are fused together 
for half of their length and point to the ground. 


_If we study the hood, or galea, of this orchid, we find that quite a 
problem arises. There is a smallish opening at the top, no;-doubt to allow 
the pollinating insect to escape, as in all-other Greenhoods. 


9. 
THE ORCHIDS OF THE BENDIGO DISTRICT continued 


The margins are pinched together below this escape hole, and then flare 

out again, leaving a much larger opening of a good half an inch, which 
allows the queer labellum to hang out like a tassel. W.H.Nicholls states 

in his magnificent.book "Orchids of Australia" (in the club library), 

that the labellwm is on a moveable claw, and shows close up drawings to 
prove it. Now the labeilum is about three quarters of an inch long, and the 
entrance gap is half an inch or less. What good then is this moveable claw 
if the labellum is much too long to enter this gap and block the entrance? 


Here is yet another reason way I am giad these orchid articles are being 
written.It «2° .> us back out in the bushland to search for und study the 
secrets of these amazing plants. 


There are several possible solutions to the problem. 


1. Does the weight of the knob on the end of the labellum pull it down 
far enough. when waving in the wind to free the entrance of the yellow — 
hairs long enough for an insect to enter? 


2. Does the insect when inside the hood trigger off the labellum, causing 


it to rise up enougn to allow the Lower of the numerous yellow hairs 
to block the entrance? 


There is onl ly ome way to find out. The private life cf Prerostylis plumosa 
looks like being spied cn at any time now in our district. 


These quaint orchids are to be found in. various places such as Diamond Hill, 
Sedgwick water race, Cne cea hill etc;, and flower ducing September and 
October. tat 


Pterostylis alata Striped Greenhood 
alata - winged’ 


This Greenhood is quite rare in the Bendigo district. It was located at 
One Tree Hill during a ciub outing back in July 1953, and has since been 
found in three other places, all fairly close to the original spot. There 
are no basal leaves at floweming time, but among the cdd flowering plants 
in the colony are many rosettes of non-flowering juvenile plants. The 
flowering stem is roughly six inches high in our area, but cen be up to 
eight inches in the sandy soils around the coast, where it is quite common. 
The stem has five or six stem leaves up to one inch long, pointed and 
clasping. The flower is a greyish green, and gets its vernacular name from 
the reddish brown longitudinal stripes on the hood, which curves over 
gracefully, and ends in a fine point. The lateral sepals are erect, and 
the points protrude high over the hood and curve over. The lebellum is 
narrow, brownish, and marked with stripes. Only its tip is visible at the 
mouth of the flower, 


The Striped Greenhood has been found at Sedgwick, Strathfieldsaye, One 
Tree Hill, Harcourt and Castlemaine, and flowers in June and July. 


Pterostylis } pedunculata_ Marcon-hood 


pedunculata - stalked 


The Maroon-hood has a rosette of up to six leaves surrounding the stem. 

These leaves ave ovate cr oblong on Jong e+ems, and closely resemble the 
leaves’ of P. nutans. There -~* _ enree See? cheathing estan bracts 

surmounting *he stem, 


i TOs 
THE ORCHIDS OF THE BENDIGO DISTRICT continued 


The most noteable feature of the Maroon-hood is the long, slender flower 
stem, which is anything up to twelve inches high in good conditions. 

The flower is about three quarters of an inch long, but looks smaller 
because of the long stem. The flower colour is a light green at the base, 
and merges into a maroon colour towards the tip. The lobes of the lower 
lip are erect, and like the Dward Greenhood, far exceed the hood. The 
labellum is oval, thick, and so short that it is not visible from the 
outside. It is reddish brown, or maroon, the same as the upper part of the 
hood. 


This orchid is found in all states of Australia except Western Australia. 

I have found them growing in the tea tree scrub around Rosebud, in the 
gullies of “Mt. Martha, in sandy soils at Warrnambool and in the Grampians. 
It is strange then that the only spot they occur in the Bendigo district 

to my knowledge is where I found them some years ago (1973) on the One Tree 
Hill nature trail near the scout hut. (See The Bendigo Naturalist, Vol.6, 
No.3, p.48). The little group comprised six flowers and several buds, 

all in an eighteen inch circle. The flowering period is Aug-at to October. 
W.H.Nicholls states that in Victorian fern gullies, e.g. in the Dandenong 
and Otway Ranges, they have been found ascending the trunks f tree ferns. 


"ORCHID FACTS" No.5 
The pollination method of the Greenhood Orchids 


The flowers of the Greenhoods are very beautiful, but this hasn't 
been achieved especially to make a pleasing sight for our eyes. Every part 
is designed for a special purpose, which is to ensure that the flower is 
pollinated effectively. 


This pollination must be done by an insect of just the right size. 
If too small it could escape past the closed labellum. If too big it could 
not force its way through the escape tunnel. It seems to be the popular 
choice of most writers that the pollinating agents are mosquitos and gnats. 
Two of my close up camera shots of some of the Rufa group of the Greenhoods , 
showed mosquitos that I had not noticed when the shots were taken. 


The dorsal and the two lateral petals that form the hood are very 
thin, and in some species are transparent enough to be able to see the 
column through them. 


All the Greenhoods have a moveable labellum and when an insect visits 
the flower and probes inside in its search for nectar, the sensitive labellum 
closes and traps the insect inside the hood. Some of the labellums flash 
shut with such speed that it is impossible to see the movement-as with many 
of the Rufa group. Others are much slower - as with the Blunt and Tiny 
Greenhoods, but whether the labellum moves fast or slow it blocks the 
entrance. In fact, to make sure that the insect can't escape some labedlums 
are bedecked with hairs around the edges, which acts like bars in a prison. 


Now the transparent hood, letting in the light, attracts the insect 
upwards as a possible escape route. This route is made for the insect by 
the wings on the column forming a tunnel, and towards the end of the tunnel, 


'. stragetically placed, is the sticky stigma, and at the end are the pollen 


bags. In the cramped tunnel the stigma smears the insect with a sticky 
substance to which the pollen adheres as it is passed, The insect now 
leaves the orchid, probably unknowingly carrying pollen which it leaves on 
the stigma of the next orchid that it visits, and takes more pollen away. 


il. 


ORCHIDS TO LOOK FOR IN OCTOBER 


In a normal year we would expect to find many of our Orchids flowering 
in October. However this year, with the extremely dry autum and winter, 
is proving to be a very poor year for the spring flowering orchids. Many 
of the basal leaves that have shown , appear to be dying back into the ground 
without producing a flower. However, we may still look for the following:- 
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Mt dilatata 

Mt patersonii 
Calochilus campestris 

ui: ' imberbis 

"+ vichae 

"AM robertsonii 
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longifolia 
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Pterostylis 
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odoratum 
patens 
eycnocephala 
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mutica 


Microtis Parviflora 
Me unifolia 
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SLEVDER CYPRESS PINE (Callitris preissii) IN THE MI, KORONG AREA 


by Eric Wilkinson 


During my geological mapping work in the Mt. Korong area I have noted 
six scattered occurrences of Callitris preissii in the low, umdulating 
country around Mt. Korong. The largest stand has thirteen adult trees, 
visible from, but some distance away from, the road on the north side of. 
Mt. Korong. There are two windblasted survivors of a once similar sized 
stand on private property N.W. of Korong; a grand old specimen near the | 
railway S.W. of Mt. Korong; two rather poorly specimens on the lower slopes 
of Ryans Creek, South of the mount; two reasonable trees, and at least five 
saplings, on a bush block nearer Mt. Korong in the same area, and finally 
another grand old tree close to the road fence in a paddock S.E. of Mt. 
Korong, with at least eight saplings on the nearby road reserve. 


All the occurrences are clearly relicts of a more extensive population. 
Only one of the localities is on public land, and that is a roadside 
vegetation situation, Cliff Beauglehole does not list this species for the 
L,C.C. North Central Study Area, and Leon Costermans shows its distribtition 
as N.W. Victoria, with his map having the shading stopping well short of 
Mt. Korong. Jean Galbraith gives a wider distribution, by including the 
volcanic plains of the Western District as well as the Wimmera and Mallee, 
but does not suggest its extension into North Central. Therefore the 
recording of the species near Mt. Korong is of some interest. Identification 
was made by comparing the fruits with the very clear diagrams in Costerme>": 
book, and has been confirmed by Bob Allen and Frank Robbins. ba 


12. 
SLENDER CYPRESS PINE (Callitris preissii) IN THE MT. KORONG AREA continued 


Most of the trees are old, and somewhat windblasted, and there are 
skeletons of dead specimens which have succumbed to exposure. In terms of 
the flora of the Mt. Korong area, it is an endangered species! A farmer 
who has two surviving specimens growing on a ridge of decomposed and 
ferruginised granodiorite (the favoured rock and soil type for almost all 
the other specimens), told me that there were once about a dozen specimens 
which were left as a featuve when the paddock was cleared, but they had 
gradually died off over about 20-30 years, apparently because of exposure 
to the full effect of wind. 


As noted above, there are only two sites where young trees are growing. 
One is on the side of a gravel road, and vulnerable to grading or road 
improvement. The sole parent tree is over the fence on private land. The 
other location is on a rural retreat block which has been allowed to return 
to bush, and two adult trees haye given rise to five saplings. Providing 
that this block is allowed to remain a bush one, these trees will probably 
reach maturity, as will the roadside ones, if they are not destroyed by 
road works. An approach to the Shire may ensure their future. I have set 
cuttings from one old tree, and these have callused, but not yet grown 
roots, since being set in the autum. A few have died, but I have high hapes 
for the survivors which are still quite fresh looking. If they grow, it 
may be possible to establish the species on suitable sites in the Mt. Korong 
Scenic Reserve. Growing from seed should also be possible. This species 
probably once grew on the lower slopes of Mt. Korong, or at least very 
hearby. It is interesting to note that in the mallee, the Slender Cypress 
Pine is a tree of the sand ridges, where here it is growing on decomposed 
granitic rock - still a sandy soil, but not the fine, free running sand of 
the mallee dunes. , 


So eee te were ese wont ot 
woe kk 8K & ok 


A CORAL SNAKE FROM THE ROBINVALE AREA 
ee by John Curr 

Recently an unusual but distinctive small snake was brought to school 
for identification. it was found by a small boy on his father's property, 
which is situated alongside the Murray Valley Highway, approximately midway 
between Wemen and Hattah, about 45 km from Robinvale. The snake was found 
underneath a log in a recently cleared paddock, 

It was 23 cm long, its head was indistinct from its neck, and its snout 
was shovel shaped. Along the back it was an orange red colour, with cream 
and black edged scales forming fine cross bands along the entire length of 
its body. It was cream coloured underneath. A broad black band extended across 
the top of its head, and another across its nape. These features left no doubt 
that it was an Australian Coral Snake, Simoselaps australis. 

It was quiet and inoffensive when handled, and made no attempt to bite. 
It would have preferred to move away and hide. Apparently the Coral Snake is 
a small, nocturnal, burrowing species, usually found when logs and stumps 
are moved during clearing in the mallee country. Presumably, like other 
snakes in the Elapidae family, it kills its prey by biting and poisoning it. 
They live on small lizards and insects, ’Their fangs and venom are considered 
to be only effective cn the smal. prey on which they feed. 

Farmers sometimes see them when clearing land, and the owner of this 
property has seen several whiist clearing mallee scrub over the last few 
years. It is consideved relatively uncommon, and this is only the second 
brought to the school for identification while I have been here. It is 
quite a beautiful reptile and one of the manv intercstinc types which live 
in the mallee region. 
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IN A NATIVE GARDEN 
by Tom Patullo 


A beautiful native Orchid with a delightful perfume is the Rock Orchid, 
Dendrobium speciosum, and who else to introducé it, but our inimitable * 
Prank Robbins. The spray he gave us.is still quite -fresh a week later, 
and filling our living room with its ‘delicate perfume. Frank tells me he 
obtained the plant from southern New South Wales some fourty five years ago, 
He just draped the bulbs and roots firmly over a rock, which he then 
suspended from the roof of his glasshouse. The Orchid has not been fed, 
but has always been kept moist. Apparently it obtains sufficient nourishment 
from the water, 


This Orchid flowers every year and inased this year it has produced 
thirteen large spikes similar to the one displayed on the specimen table 
at the September meeting. According to "Orchids of Australia" by W.H. 
Nicholls, there are several forms of this Orchid varying in colour from 
yellow through cream to pure white. At last I have found what in my mind 
I have considered to be the ultimate - an Orchid with a delightful perfume. 
I have often looked at our Cymbidium and lamented the fact that such 
beautiful flowers were without perfume. 


Frank thinks that, in Bendigo, with our hot, dry weather in summer , 
a glass house, to create humidity, may be needed to grow Dendrobiums. 


At different times I have read in various Native Plant Garden books, 
that “Acacia spectabilis, the Mudgee Wattle, is a most desirable wattle 
for garden culture. This year I have two specimens in flower, and I have 
ample reason to agree with the authors of the above mentioned publications. 
Both plants have flowered at one year from planting. One being on a drip 
watering system is superior in size and abundance of bloom to the second, 
which is in rather a dry situation, so we can suppose that it likes a 
reasonable amount of water to give of its best. The book says that it will 
reach a height of ten feet. 


In twelve months the A.spectabilis has grown to a height of some five 
feet and a span of some ten feet. The plant has an open appearance, with 
long arching branches, that when blossom laden, become quite pendulous, - 
The leaves are of a blue grey hue, small and ahemainctxe in form. The flowers 
are bright yellow and are carried on racemes longer than the composite, 
fernlike leaves, mainly one but sometimes two at each leaf axel, carrying 
up to thirty fluffy balls each. 


While on the subject of Acacias ,I have two species in the garden, 
Acacia pravissima, the Ovens Wattle; and A. cultriformis, the Knife Leaf 
Wattle, which are very much alike. I have often wondered what was the 
distinguishing feature. This question was solved:recently by Mr. Geoff 
Sitch of Goldfields Nursery. A. cultriformis has only one vein in the 
triangular shaped leaf, while A. pravissima has two veins, and sometimes 
there is a faint impression of a third vein in A. pravissima. 


From Norm Cleeve comes a very nice Westringia hybrid, W. glabra x 
fruticosa, He tells us that it will reach a height of some six feet. It 
is covered with.pale lila¢ blooms, similar in shape, size and colour to 
the rare Whipstick form, W. crassifolia. The small plant he gave us isa | 
picture at the moment. Recondine to the book, "Australian Native Plants" by 
Wrigley and Fagg, both parents of this hybrid will thrive in poor conditions, 
although one, W.glabra likes half shade. All in all it should prove to be a 
successful aah plant for this area. 


* Inimitable - The Dictionary says - Impossible to imitate. 
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SPECKLED WARBLER - Chthonicola sagittatus 
BENDIGO BIRD OBSERVERS GROUP BIRD OF THE NIGHT, DISCUSSION JUNE 1982 


CALL A pleasant, but rather quiet and variable song. Harsh scolding note, 
or series of notes, when alarmed. It sometimes mimics other birds. 


APPEARANCE A small bird 11.5 ems long, of which the tail is 4.5 cms. 

In general the colour is grey to brown with darker brown streaks above, 
tail dark brown, tipped white and the underparts creamy white marked with 
arrow-like black streaks. The crown is dark brown with whitish streaks. 
The eyebrows are white, with a fine black stripe between the eyebrow and 
the crown. The eyes are brown. The black line above the eyebrow is not 
always distinguishable. 


HABITAT The Speckled warbler prefers open timbered woodland, with grassy, 
shrubby undergrowth. It is more common to the south of Bendigo, and becomes 
rarer with the distance to the north of Bendigo. 


BREEDING It usually breeds between September and January. The nest is 
built in a hollow on the ground, and has a side entrance which is more or 
less hidden in a tuft of grass, under a rock, debris, or a fallen branch. 

It is built of dried grass and bark strips, and lined with fur and feathers. 
The clutch is generally about three eggs, which are chocolate-reddish in 
colour with a darker zone towards the larger end, and the eggs are laid 

on alternate days. The incubation and nestling periods are unknown.. 


HABITS The birds are usually seen on the ground, feeding on insects, 
insect larvae and small seeds, but when disturbed, they fly to the lower 
branches of trees or the taller shrubs, and perch, When danger is passed 
they quickly return to the ground, where they progress by hopping. They 

May occur singly, in pairs, or small family parties, and are often found 
also in the company of other, small, ground feeding birds, such as Thornbills, 
etc.. Speckled warblers do not have the Wren habit of erecting the tail. . 
They are usually quiet and unobtrusive, but are not particularly shy. 

As with the Heath wrens, if under observation, they may remain motionless 
for a prolonged period. They appear to remain in the same locality as the 
breeding territory throughout the year, and from year to year. The nests 

are often parasitised by the Black-eared Cuckoo which has a similar coloured 
ege, and occasionally by the Horsfield Bronze Cuckoo. 


GENERAL The female Speckled warbler differs from the male, in that the line 
above the white eyebrows is red-brown instead of black. 

The birds have been observed as far west of Bendigo as the Melville 
Caves forest. They occur in the open forest areas in the Whipstick, but not 
in the mallee areas. They are more often seen in tussock grass country. 
Although sedentary, they are less frequently observed in the winter months 
because they are not heard calling. The population is believed to be 
fairly static. 

One instance was cited of a Black-eared cuckoo, actually seen to 
enter a speckled warbler nest, to lay an egg, while several people and a dog 
were in the vicinity of the nest, in the Maryborough area. 

The birds are more tame when the parents are with young birds. 

It is also claimed that the species prefers hilly or undulating 
country e.g. Big Hill, and the Sugarloaf range. 

The speckled warbler egg closely resembles that of the Black-eared 
Cuckoo except that the latter is oval at each end, while the former is 
conical at one end. 


Is} 
PIRIANDA GARDEN - one of Victoria's great gardens 
by Graeme David 


At his talk to the Bendigo Field Naturalists Club on 14th July, Mr. Ian 
Weir, Deputy Director of Victoria's National Parks Service, mentioned 
Pirianda Garden in the Dandenongs. 


One of the great gardens of Victoria, Pirianda was given to the people of 
the State in 1977 by Mr. and Mrs. H. Ansell, and it is now the smallest 
area of land formally managed by the National Parks Service. 


The garden was developed by Mr. and Mrs. Ansell with the help of one 
gardener. It contains many varieties of rhododendron, azalea, magnolia, and 
camellia and hundreds of other flowering plants. The exotics blend with a 
fern gully, blackwood trees, giant mountain ash and varieties of acacia 
and waratah, as well as a row of magnificient beech trees and some unusual 
conifers, 


Howard Tanner writes in "Great Gardens of Australia" that "Pirianda" 
shows how a successful compromise can be achieved between exotics and 
natives: "wide botanical interests ave not denied as a cohesive garden 
design is achieved,"’ he states. 


The 11 hectare garden is situated off Hacketts Road, which turns off the 
Olinda-Monbulk Road three kilometres from Olinda. The whole property is 

on a steep hillside, and the paths in the garden are narrow. It can only 
take a limited number of visitors at one time, partially because the steep 
slope severely limits parking space and there is no street parking. 

Because of all this, and to enable people to see the garden without 
crowding and parking problems, it is only open at certain times of the year, 
and visits except for private visits on weekdays must be booked in advance. 


Main features 


1. Most shrubs and trees in the garden are labelled, including species 
and hybrids of rhcdodendrons. 


2. "Pirianda" is designed as a low-maintenance garden, and so in between 
the rvhododendrons and other sarvbs are ground-cover plants such as 
ajuga, violets, campanula, periwinkle and wood anemones. They add to 
the interest of the garden as well as preventing weed growth and 
holding soil. 


3. Many unusual plants were collected by the Ansells overseas and have 
been introduced to the garden only after extensive periods of quarantine. 
Those that have survived add botanic importance to "Pirianda", as 
some are rare or almost unknown in Australia. 


4, Wombats from adjoining blackwood and mountain ash regrowth areas are 
welcome in the garden, Being grass eaters they do not cause damage 
to the plants. 


5. The garden coneioey a fern gully which contains a number of "fern 
flowerpots" where blackwood seeds have fallen into the centre of a 
tree fern. Some of the seedlings are still small, but one has 
completely outgrown and taken over its host fern. 


6. Specimen trees include: Himalayan spruce, Atlantic cedar, two New 
Zealand myrtle beeches (Notiofagus), a European larch, Spanish fir, 
Lawson cypress, Michelia doltsops (a member of the ecteynaniste family), 
Gymnocladus dioicus (the Kentucky zoffeo~tree) and Ginkho biloba 
(the primitive Maidenhair tree). 


16. | 
PIRIANDA. GARDEN continued 


Development of the Garden 


The land was first selected in about 1900, and cleared except for.treeferns 
and blackwoods in the gully. A number of the trees including a row of ooppe: 
(purple) beech trees were planted in about 1910. 


After subsequent subdivision and. use for carrot and potato growing, Seat 
regrowth and plenty of blackberries took over until purchased by Mr. and 
Mrs. Ansell in 1959, when work began on the garden. 


The soil is volcanic, rich, well-drained and suitable for acid loving plant... 
and the rainfall is 1250 mm (50 inches). Terracing was done by Mr. Ansell 
and his gardener Mr. Les Rolling, using stone from their own and neighbourin, 
properties. In:all, nearly two kilometres of dry stone walls were built, 
which are now a feature of the garden. 


Open times 


The garden is open between April 1 and May 31 (for autumn foliage) and 
between September 15 and November 30 (for spring flowers and rhododendrons ) 
Daily times are 10.00 a.m. to 4.00 p.m. 


Weekend and public holiday visitors and all bus parties must make an 
appointment to visit the garden by ringing the Fern Tree SY NPS office 
(03 758 1001) between 9.00 a.m. and 4. 00 p.m. 


A word of warning: Elderly or infirm people may find eine in the garc~ 
difficult because of the steep slopes and steps, and for the same reasor. 
prams and pushers are not permitted, Walking shoes are recommended, 


A brochure on the garden is available from my office at 31 McKenzie Strect, 
Bendigo (PH. 43 8911). 


Note: Although the garden has been donated to the State, the Ansells contin: 
to live in their house on the premises. — 


from Graeme David 
(with much help from National Pari: 
Service Brochure "Pirianda Garden’ 


KINGSTON 'S TOURS 1983 COACH CAMPING TOURS FOR NATURALISTS 


Brochures for the 1983 programme have been received, and may be obtained | 
from Laurie Leeson. There are two tours: 

First is a 23 day Atherton-Cairns-North Queensland Expedition, departing 
Stawell 4th June 1983, and costing $620.00 

Second is a 15 day Wilpena, Birdsville, Mootwingee Safari. departing 
Stawell 10th September 1983, and costing $360.00 


ily}, 
BIRD NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS FOR” SEPTEMBER 


The annual meeting was incorporated with the Seechaniters general meeting, 
and resulted in an unchanged executive. Attendance was. down at this meeting, 
probably due to the school holidays. 


After the election of office bearers, the President, John Berry, thanked 
all who had had a hand in making the Bird Observens Group EGRESS io) 
successful over the last nine months. 


Mr. and Mrs. Kellam were conspicuous by their absence. iiiansmasezaiyy 
Mrs. Kellam has not been feeling very well. The Bird Observers Group hope 
that Mrs. Kellam. will recover quickly, and that we will see both of them 
at the next meeting. 


The guest speaker was Peter Disher from Barham, who gave a humorous 
talk on his adventures with a camel safari in the remote north of South 
Australia. On Peter's recent trip to the same area his group discovered 
moderate numbers of Eyrean Grasswrens near a bore. 5 


With the drought affecting such a wide area of Australia, the next few 
months may bring into our district birds that we would not normally encounter, 
One may recall the invasion of our district by Crimson Chats after a dry 
spell we had some years ago. It is also of note that with the dry conditions 
many birdoes have commented that the bush can be likened to The Silent Spring. 


September is the month that heralds the arrival of the migrant waders 
to our district. Several reports have already: come in, and one member 
reported large numbers of waders , ‘some in breeding plumage 5 on the canten | 
foreshore lute in August. 


With the advent of spring. oTieT northern econte are aise Seeataptias 
to arrive. Fittingly, the first harbinger of spring, the Pallid Cuckoo, 
was recorded in August from Bendigo (13th); Epescucoe (16th) and Maryborough 
(20th). 


The handsome White-browed Woodswallows were sighted at Inglewood on 
the 29th August. At first, when the Woodswallows arrive in our district, 
they do not appear to settle down in one placé for long, due probably to 
the inclement spring weather. When the weather does settle down, nesting 
begins in earnest. Nests are built on almost anything, and the bush is alive 
with their chattering. It is one of the great joys of birdwatching to be 
close by toa large colony of Woodswallows as they go about their duties’ of 
raising the next generation. When’ one ventures inland during the winter 
months, Woodswallow colonies are common in the drier centre. Often these 
colonies can be seen feeding on the Grevilleas that grow in the desert. 


The Rufous Whistler has returned and was first recorded at Inglewood 
on the 17th of August. No recor’ 2-3 have been handed in from Bendigo as 
yet. The Rufous Whistler is also called Thunder Bird due to their habit of 
following any noise of a loud nature with a burst of song. A car door 
slamming, or a clap of the hands usually brings an instant rendition. Other 
birds that respond to.a loud noise are the Gilbert Whistler and the Grey 
Shrike Thrush. One district birdo used to go to the extent of vepMErN: a 
fire cracker to try and apeies: a Gilbert Whistler tHe) call. 


UBM mee 
BIRD NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS continued 


Over the last twelve months there has been a lot of publicity 
concerning the damage done to crops by Sulphur-crested Cockatoos and Long- 
billed Corellas. Farming organisations have been trying to obtain permission. 
from the Government to control their numbers. One has only to listen to 
talk to realise that many farmers are not waiting for the legal go ahead. 
The illegal shooting of cockatoos has been active for many years now. 
Fortunately, they are very wary and hard to approach. Many methods of 
eradication are used, including spotlighting the birds in their roosting 
trees and soaking grain with poison, resulting in a heavy casualty rate. 

A Sulphur-crested Cockatoo in a very sick state was found staggering in the 
forest at Wehla on the 20th of August. The observer posed the question 
“could it be pesticide?" 


Singing Honeyeaters are common in the inland, but are not often seen 
around our district, Three were seen at Melville Caves on the 29th of 
August. It is also of note that 11. species of honeyeater were observe” 
feeding on the mistletoes in the vicinity of these caves, including the 
White-fronted and Spiny-cheeked Honeyeaters. 


Other sightings of note are a Rose Robin at Sedgwick (no date given): 
a lone White-backed Swallow at Inglewood on Aug. 26th, the fourth recozd 
of them being in the district this year: a Ringneck Parrot at the Terrick- 
State Forest on Sept.2nd.; an unconfirmed sighting of a Common Sandpiper 
at the Bendigo Sewerage Farm on Aug.16th, and a Regent Honeyeater was hear. 
at Strathfieldsaye on the same date. A Rufous Songlark was seen at Ingiteircc 
on the 20th of August, completing the r-turn of the northern migrant 
whistlers. The song of the Rufous Songlark, along with the Pallid Cuckoo, 
Rufous Whistler and White-browed Woodswallow makes spring that magic time 
of the year. | : 


MAMMAL SURVEY GROUP ANNUAL REPORT 
(November 1981 - September 1982) 


Permit 

The groups' activities are under the control of the Fisheries and Wildlife 
Division of the Ministry for Conservation. The permit, which is renewed 
annually, allows the. trapping and release of protected wildlife, for the 
purposes of identification, examination, measurement etc.. Only animals 
which cannot be positively identified may be retained as specimens. 


Trapping programs 


During the year, three main trapping programs have been undertaken: - 


1.Bat-trapping, January to April 


Two methods are used to catch bats. The first involves stretching light- 
weight fishing line at parallel intervals just above the surface of a dan. 
Bats coming in to drink hit the line, and are caught when they swim ashore. 
This method is very effective on hot still nights. The second method uses 
a special bat-trap designed by C.S.1I.R.0., of which the effective catching 
area, narrowly strung with fishing line, is about four square metres. 

The trap therefore has to be positioned very carefully in order to be 

_ effective. 


spire, See ker 19, 
MAMMAL SURVEY GROUP ANNUAL REPORT continued 


Our bat-trap was purchased with money from the Ingram Trust, and will be 
on display at the November meeting. Nine separate sessions of bat-trapping 
were undertaken, in the following locations: : 


(1) Whipstick Forest Park (Kamarooka Forest) 

(ii) Jackass Flat be 

(iii) Mt. Abexander 

(iv) St, Aiden's Convent of the Good Shepherd, ‘st. Aiden's Road, Kennington. 


These sessions have enabled us to determine and/or confirm the existence 
of seven species of insect-eating bats in and around Bendigo. 


(i) Chocolate Bat (Chalinolobus morio) 

(ii) Gould's Wattled Bat (Chalinolobus gouldii) 
(iii) Lesser Long-eared Bat (Nyctophilus geoffroyi) 
(iv) Small Forest Eptesicus (Eptesicus vulturnus) 
(v) King River Bat (Eptesicus regulus) 

(vi) Large Forest Eptesicus (Ejrtesicus sagittula) 


(vii) Litéle Free-tail Bat (Tadarida plancips) 
Pp Pp 
(N.B. Another “species, of Tadarida, the ‘White-striped Bates 
T. australis, also exists here.) 


Graham Hill is compiling a key to enable identification of these species. 
With inovre trapping, additional species may be added. 


2. Goulburn River at wienieond April 


Few animals were caught or seen in this River Red Gum woodland. 


Big Desert, May 


Extensive pit-trapping was tried for the first time during this major 

campout (see full details in the July issue of "Whirrakee"). 

Only one type of mammal was caught in these traps, the Silky Mouse (Pseudomys 
apodemoides). However, Mitchell's Hopping Mice (Notomys mitchelli) were 
caught in wire traps in an area where their burrows were common. 


1982-83 Office Bearers : 


Chairman and Publicity Officer: Berry Vardy 
Vice-chairnan: Rob Moors 
Secretary: John Lindner 


November General Meeting 


Graham Hill will speak on the activities of the group. Slides, mammal | 
specimens and equipment will all be incorporated in the talk. 


Bat-trapping Permit 


A special permit has been o “ast from Prshenies and Wildlife to trap 

and band bats in the large Permanent colony at St. Aiden's. This colony 
contains bats of all seven species listed above. The aim will be to determine 
the total population, and the ratio of each species within it. An application 
has been made to the Australian Bat-banding Scheme for bands. Trapping 

will probably take place once a fortnight. This will probably be our 

Major project for 1982-83. 


John Lindner, Secretary. 
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COMMITTEE REPORE FOR SEPTEMBER 


The September Committee Meeting was held at the home of Glen and Rob Moors 
on Monday 20th. 


ALPS 


) - 


10. 


ak. 
12. 


The manuscript for "Eucalypts of Bendigo" needs further editing and is 
to be retyped. 


Salomon Gully 

(a) The gaol ‘has offered assistance with rubbish clean up. 

(b) It has been suggested that one or two working bee days be listed 
on our club syllabus next year, possibly jointly with the Native 
Plants Group. 

(c) Members are needed to assist with the nature trail during the 
Flower Festival on 16th and 17th October. John Lindner is 
co-ordinating this activity. 


The club is to lend the test tubes and stands to the Bendigo Nativ2: 
Plant Group for use in their display for the Flower Festival. 


The club is responding to the Loddon-Campaspe Regional Planning 
Authority call for comment on their Strategy Plan by offering assisi«: : 
with information when required. 

A letter and copy of the journal of the Entomological Society of 
Victoria is to be referred to the next General Meeting. 

A Victorian Native Orchid Survey letter and survey sheets to be 
referred to the Botany Study Group. 


A copy of the Preliminary Environment Report on the C.R.A. solution 


mining technique has been received from the Ministry of Conservation 


No club comment is to be offered at this stage due to lack of experior 
The resignation of My. and Mrs Lunn was accepted with regret. 


The club is’ to order 25 copies of the 1983 Tasmanian Wilderness Calen. > 
for sale to members. 


The matter of valuation of club assets is to be discussed with the 
club auditor. 


Remaining stocks of The Bendigo Naturalist are to be sold for 50c eac. 


Vacant Committee positions were filled. (See editor's page) 


Publications Received 


World Wildlife Fund Australia - Newsletter No.12 Winter 82 
Geelong Naturalist Vol,19 No.2 August 82 

Ballarat F.N.C. Excursion - News Sheet Sept. 82 

Cas": -naine Naturalist No's 63 to 71 (Nov.81 to Aug. 82) 
The Bird Observer No.608 Sept. 82 

Geelong F.N.C. Newsletter No. 97 Sept.82 


-E.C.0.S. No.33 Spring &2 
‘Aust.Conservation Foundation Newsletter Vole Sa Bae oritas 2 


BENDIGO FIELD NATURALISTS CLUB — 
Address for correspondence, P.O. Box 396, Bendigo 3550. 


Office bearers for 1982-1983 


PRESIDENT Eric Wilkinson 7 Weatherall St.Cal.Gully 46 8736 
SENIOR VICE PRESIDENT Rob Moors Sedgwick 39 6254 
JUNIOR VICE PRESIDENT John Lindner 62’ Simpsons Rd.E'hawk 46 7132 
SECRETARY Laurie Leeson 76 Lawson St.,Spring Gully 43 0521 
ASSISTANT SECRET ARY Rod Fyffe 546 Hargraeves St.Bendigo 43 7673 
TREASURER Glenise Moors Sedgwick 39 6254 
MEMBERSHIP OFFICER Win Demeo Kamarooka 36 9226 
EXCURSION ORGAYISER John Lindner 62 Simpsons Rd. ,E' hawk 46 7132 
LIBRARIAN Helen Boon Kamarooka 36 9252 
EDITOR ' Epic Wilkinson 7 TREN St. Cal.Gully 46 8736 
GO SO tec be rae tty ocd 


Membership of The Bendied Field'Naturalists Club is open to all those 


interested in natural history. The membership subscription rates are 


Single $9.00 , Family $13.00, Pensioner and children, $6.00 
Whirrakee subscription only, é3. 00. | 


General Meetings are heid on the second Wednesday of each month at the 
Conference Rooms, Department of Agriculture, Midland Highway, EPSOM: 
Meetings start at 7.30 p.m., and conclude with supper. 

The Annual Meeting is held in September. 


Excursions The assembly point for excursions is outside the Special Services 
Complex in Havlin St. East, Bendigo, unless otherwise specified. 

Full day excursions tepals commence at 10.0 a.m.,(usually on a Sunday). 
Half day excursions normally commence at 2.0 p.m., and may be either a 
Saturday or Sunday. Day or half day excursions are usually held on the 
weekend following the General Meeting. Campouts held several times in a 

year, usually co-inciding with long weekends or haliday periods. 


The B.F.N.C. has two active sub-groups. 


The BIRD OBSERVERS GROUP meets on the first Friday of the month at the 
Agriculture Department, Epsom, at 7.30 p.m. 

President: John Berry 22 Barrell St., Faglehawk 46 9927 
Secretary: Harvey Rich, 58 Dundas Rd., Maryborough 61 1698 


The MAMMAL SURVEY GROUP - meets on the third Thursday of each month, 

(or fourth Thursday when third Thursday is day after general “asain at 
8.0 p.m. in member's home as announced in the monthly diary. 

President: Berry Vari, Rocky Rises Rd., Maiden Gully, 49 6214 
Secretary: John Lindner, 62 Simpson's Rd. , Eaglehawk 46 7132 


| 28 HOUSTON ST 
BENOTGD 
#558 


HR SHRS FOB ALLEN 
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MEET IN GS 
October 13th 


November 10th 


December 8th 


EXCURSIONS 
L.W/E Oct.23-24 


Sunday No.14th 
Late afternoon 
& evening 


Sunday Dec.12th 
Afternoon and 
evening 


= WINE = 


Speaker: Ian McCann, Stawell F.N.C. 
Subject: The Grampians 


Speaker: Graham Hill 
Subject: Mammals of the Bendigo area, and activities 
of the Mammal Survey Group 


Christmas Social, at Burnett Lounge, B.C.A.E., 
Osborne St. 


Little Desert Campout 
(See p.15 of September Whirrakee for details) 


“Mt. Alexander (habitat examination, barbeque tea, 


spotlighting for mammals) Leader: Graham Hill. 

Meet at Havlin St. at 5.0 p.m. If you are unable to 
come in time for the barbeque tea, but would like to 
join us for the spotlighting, be at the Koala 
Sanctuary car park by 8.30 p.m. Be prepared for very 
cool conditions, even if the day has been warm, and 
bring torches, and binoculars if you have them. 


English's Bridge, Campaspe River 
Leaders: Graham Hill, John Lindner 
Meet at Havlin St. at 2.0 p.m. 
(Picnic tea, swimming and canoeing) 


NB The Mt. sorong excursion has been cancelled. 


BIRD OBSERVERS GROUP 


Fri, 5th Nov. 


MAMMAL SURVEY GROUP 


Thurs.21st Oct. 


COMMITTEE MEETING 


Mon.18th Oct. 


- Speaker: Mr. Frank Stevens, Birds of Western U.S.A. 


Bird of the Night: Nankeen Night Heron 
7,30 p.m., Dept. of Agriculture, Epsom. 


8.0 p.m. Graham Hill's home, 31 Curnow St. 
Golden Square. 


Helen Boon's home, Tennyson Rd., Kamarooka. 


